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the advice was not so much given him for his sake, as
to gratify some spleen against Kousseau, and that his coun-
sellors had a mind to figure in the quarrel; for men of letters
delight in these silly altercations, though they affect to con-
demn them. It spreads their names, and they are often known
by their disputes, when they cannot make themselves talked
of for their talents. For my own part, I little expected to
see my letter in print, as your Grace tells me it is, for
I have not yet seen the book. I have neither been asked
nor given any consent to my letter being published* I do
not take it ill of Mr. Hume, as I left him at liberty to show
it to whom he pleased"; I am, however, sorry it is printed:
not that I am ashamed of any sentiment in it, especially
since your Grace does me the honour of approving it; but
I think all literary controversies ridiculous, impertinent,
and contemptible. The world justly despises them, espe-
cially from the arrogance which modern authors assume.
I don't know who the publishers are, nor care; I only hope
that nobody will think that I have any connection with
them. Nor have I, though I have played the fool in print,
so much of the author, as to think myself of consequence
enough to trouble the world with my letters and quarrels.
Authors by profession may, at least they generally do, give
themselves such airs of dignity; but they do not become me.
However, Madam, I only laugh at all this, for I am no
philosopher, and therefore am not angry.

I am told it is asserted that I have owned that the
letter to Eousseau was not mine; I wish it was not, for
then it would have been better. I ,told your Grace, I be-
lieve, what I told to many more, that some grammatical
faults in it had been corrected for me, for I certainly do not
pretend to write French well; and it ought to be remarked,
too, that the letter was not written in the name of a French-
man. I must have been vain indeed if I had flatterednger of the two
